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After the Treaty of Berlin had been signed, the Sultan
deemed it advisable, on the day following his first dis-
memberment of his Empire, to keep public opinion in
his country occupied with the trial of Suleiman Pasha,
who had been held responsible for the military defeats.
He believed that he could disguise in this way the dis-
astrous effects of his arbitrary interventions.   And as
the English fleet continued its stay in the Sea of Mar-
mora, he accepted on October 24, 1878, the reforms de-
manded by the British Government, which wished to
avoid in this way latent complications and the necessity
of keeping the pledges made as a result of the Conven-
tion of Cyprus.   At that period English diplomacy ap-
pears to have hoped for the realization of the most
urgent reforms, and a year later, in November, 1879,
tried, by a naval demonstration, to assure the execution
of the promised reforms.    But once more it obtained
only promises, which led to a change in British tactics for
the purpose of coming to an agreement with other na-
tions, thus preparing the way for the occupation of Egypt.
English diplomacy was concerned chiefly with maintain-
ing communications with the Indies across the western
basin of the Mediterranean. Discounting, with customary
discernment, the chances of effective help from Turkey
against its great Asiatic rival, Russia, it foresaw from
the beginning the final bankruptcy of the Hamid regime,
and from the first decided on an effective seizure of the
Suez route.   And while this grave change of policy was
taking place, the Sultan concerned himself only with the
consolidation of his own position, he thought only of
definitely eliminating all danger which might come from
the side of the liberals, and furthermore, he had Midhat
Pasha accused of regicide, going even so far as to have
him imprisoned in 1881 and strangled to death in 1884.
In this way he hoped to inspire his political adver-
saries with a paralyzing terror, and by this course he